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ABSTRACT 



Three surveys assessing 100 California charter schools were 
conducted in 1997-98. Interviewees included teachers, principals, and 
parents. Findings include: 7 out of 10 charter- school principals report that 
their schools boast waiting lists; overall, parents selected the school's 
curriculum as their primary reason for selecting a charter; charter-school 
students share demographic and socioeconomic characteristics with students in 
the state's district schools; charter-school principals have been able to 
establish successfully strong school -parent relationships and have increased 
parental involvement in their children's education; student attendance and 
academic performance remarkably improve when the student is enrolled in a 
charter school; 96 percent of charter- school teachers are held accountable 
through an evaluation process, done usually annually; 70 percent of 
California's charter- school teachers spend time every week on school 
organization and development duties; and 65 percent of teachers deploy parent 
volunteers in the classroom. Survey results refute the charges of critics 
that charter schools are racially exclusive and "creaming" only the best, 
most advanced students . Results also demonstrate conclusively the positive 
impact of deregulation, local control, and increased autonomy, while also 
confirming that comprehensive choice is the path to truly meaningful 
educational reform. Three appendices describe the survey strategy and sample 
characteristics, and list interview questions. (RT) 
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A Charter School Survey: 

Parents, Teachers, and Principals Speak Out 

Executive Summary 

In 1993, in response to widespread dissatisfaction with the state's 
public school system and increasing demands from parents for school 
choice, the California legislature enacted the nation's second charter 
school law. Charter schools are independent and deregulated but still 
operate within the government school system under a contract or charter 
negotiated between the organizers of the school, usually groups of par- 
ents or community groups and teachers, and its official sponsors, typical- 
ly a local school board. In return for meeting the education goals laid out 
in their charter, the supporters of the charter receive funding from the 
state, exemption from most regulations, and wide latitude in curricula, 
hiring, and spending. 

The Pacific Research Institute (PRI) sought to assess charter schools 
through those strategically positioned to know them best: parents, teach- 
ers, and principals. From 1997 to 1998, PRI conducted three surveys, the 
largest on a statewide level yet attempted. These surveys included all 
California charter schools that had been open at least one year prior to the 
academic year 1997-98, a field of 100 schools with a total enrollment of 
41,531 students. PRI collected responses from principals of all 100 schools 
and a sample representing 40 percent of the 2,500 teachers and 38,000 par- 
ents. Some of the more important findings include the following: 

• Seven out of 10 charter school principals in California report that 
their charter schools boast waiting lists; 

• Overall, parents selected the school's curriculum as their number 
one reason for selecting a charter, followed by the attitudes of 
teachers and other staff; 

• Students in California's charter schools share demographic and 
socio-economic characteristics with students in the state's district 
schools; 

• California's charter school principals have been able to establish 
successfully strong school-parent relationships and have increased 
parental involvement in their children's education; 

• Student attendance and academic performance remarkably 
improve when the student is enrolled in a charter school; 
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• 96 percent of teachers in California's charter schools are held 
accountable through an evaluation process, usually on an annual 
basis; 

• 70 percent of California's charter school teachers spend time every 
week on school organization and development duties; and, 

• 65 percent of teachers in charter schools deploy parent volunteers 
in the classroom. 

The results of PRI's survey refute the charges of critics that charter 
schools are racially exclusive and "creaming" only the best, most advanced 
students. 

Overall, California's charter schools emerge as a rare educational suc- 
cess story that closely follows the profile of their innovative supporters. 
The results demonstrate conclusively the positive impact of deregulation, 
local control, and increased autonomy, while also confirming that compre- 
hensive choice is the path to truly meaningful education reform. 
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A Charter School Survey: 

Parents, Teachers, and Principals Speak Out 

INTRODUCTION: Why Charter Schools Exist 

America's government system of education, usually called the public 
school system, provides constant reminders that it is failing to live up to 
its promises of quality education for all. Foreign students easily outpace 
American students in math and science (American high school seniors 
scored last among 40 countries in the Third Annual Mathematics and Science 
Study), universities must offer remedial education, and tests reveal that 
high-school graduates lack knowledge in key subject areas. These and 
other failures have been a long time in the making. 

A pattern of failure has been evident since at least 1983, when the U.S. 
Department of Education published the 1983 A Nation at Risk, a veritable 
jeremiad warning that unless things improved, the very future of the 
nation was at stake. Fifteen years later, despite a number of reforms, lead- 
ing educators published A Nation Still at Risk, a self-explanatory manifesto. 
Some things had changed, it said, but the changes were neither deep nor 
basic. Despite tinkering with methodology, standards, class size, and other 
measures, the system remains a public utility with captive customers and 
guaranteed funding — a monopoly producing bad products at high 
prices — and has shown such resistance to change, some have argued for a 
different approach. 

Instead of funding a bureaucratic monopoly, reformers argue, give par- 
ents and students the choice of where they spend education dollars. 
Funding the scholar rather than the institution was also the premise of the 
G.I. Bill, one of the more successful education measures of the post-war 
period. While ballot measures based on this idea have failed to pass in key 
states such as California, the desire for educational choice not only 
remains but is growing, particularly among minorities. The growing sup- 
port for choice sent the system a message that it had better offer an alter- 
native. Thus, widespread failure, plus widespread effort for choice, gave 
birth to the charter-school idea. 

These independent and deregulated schools operate within the govern- 
ment system under a contract or charter negotiated between the organizers 
of the school, usually groups of parents, and its official sponsors, typically 
a local school board. In return for meeting the education goals laid out in 
its charter, the supporters of the charter receive funding from the state, 
exemption from most regulations, and wide latitude in curricula, hiring, 
and spending. The concept quickly blossomed into a movement. 
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In 1991, there were no charter schools. In 1999, at the verge of the new 
century, there were nearly 2,000 charter schools serving 350,000 students in 
31 states and the District of Columbia. In California, the second state to 
pass a charter school law, 234 schools serve 85,000 students. However, as 
the Pacific Research Institute's Expanding the Charter Idea 1 noted, rapid 
growth and support for charter schools from President Clinton did not 
banish opposition to the concept. 

The anti-choice education establishment continues to offer alarming 
rhetoric that treats charter schools as quasi-criminal operations, warning 
parents to beware of "charter school activity" in their neighborhoods. 
Teacher unions push for weak charter laws, defy and subvert the stronger 
ones, and even start charter schools designed to maintain the status quo 
rather than push reform and innovation. Administrators respond to inno- 
vative competitors in their district with obstruction and deceit. Anti-char- 
ter, anti-choice academics with ties to teacher unions, such as Amy Stuart 
Wells of UCLA, publish works like Beyond the Rhetoric of Charter School 
Reform, an attack disguised as research. These attacks have received more 
press coverage than the larger and more compelling success story of char- 
ter schools. 

Educators agree that eight years is too short a span to develop a body 
of hard data on test scores. In 1996, the U.S. Department of Education 
embarked on a four-year national study to assess the impact of charter 
schools. The results will be released sometime in 2000 but test scores are 
never the whole story. The Department's database of research lists more 
than 75 peer-reviewed reports on enrollment patterns, demographics, and 
educational characteristics of charter schools and their teachers, students, 
and families. At the state level, policy organizations, universities, and char- 
ter school resource centers have published at least 100 more studies. The 
Pacific Research Institute (PRI) took a somewhat different approach. 

PRI's Center for School Reform has championed the increased freedom 
and innovation of charter schools from the beginning. The Center opted to 
assess charter schools not through the lens of academia, but through those 
strategically positioned to know them best: parents, teachers, and princi- 
pals. What does their response say about the record of charter schools? 
California, a bellwether state, would be the crucible for that key question. 

The Early Evidence in California 

From 1997 to 1998, PRI designed and conducted three surveys to 
explore and assess the attitudes of teachers, parents, and school principals 
toward the current status of charter schools and related issues. 
Representative samples of charter schools were selected from six state 
regions and by type of school within those six regions: conversion charter 
schools versus start-up, traditional classroom charters versus those using 
independent or home study, and elementary school charters versus 
high school. 

The survey, the largest on a statewide level yet attempted, covered all 
California charter schools that had been open at least one year prior to the 
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academic year 1997-98 (100 schools, total enrollment 41,531 students). 
PRI collected responses from principals of all 100 schools and a sample 
representing 40 percent of the 2,500 teachers and 38,000 parents. (See 
Appendix A.) 

To gain a broader, national picture, A Charter School Survey: Parents, 
Teachers, and Principals Speak Out analyzes and compares the results of 
the PRI survey with the findings from two national and three state-level 
surveys: 

• Charter Schools As Seen by Those Who Know Them Best: Students, 
Teachers, and Parents, Charter Schools in Action, Parts l-V, by Gregg 
Vanourek, Bruno V. Manno, Chester E. Finn, Jr., and Louann A. 
Bierlein, Washington, D.C., Hudson Institute, June 1997. A survey 
of 50 charter schools enrolling 16,000 students in 10 states. 

• Massachusetts Charter School Profiles 1996-97, Boston, MA, Charter 
School Resource Center, Pioneer Institute for Public Policy 
Research, October 1997. A survey of 1900 parents in 14 charter 
schools in Massachusetts. 

• Arizona's Charter Schools: A Survey of Parents, by Mary Gifford and 
Timothy Keller, Arizona Issue Analysis #140, Phoenix, AZ, 
Goldwater Institute, April 1996. A survey of 6,500 families in 52 
charter schools in Arizona. 

• Arizona's Charter Schools: A Survey of Teachers, by Mary Gifford and 
Timothy Keller, Arizona Issue Analysis #141, Phoenix, AZ, 
Goldwater Institute, August 1996. A survey of 300 teachers in 52 
charter schools in Arizona. 

• The State of Charter Schools: National Study of Charter Schools: Third-Year 
Report, Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Education, May 1999. 
The third installment of a four-year study by Research, Policy and 
Practice, International (RPP), funded by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education. 

This report included a phone survey of all 717 charter schools operat- 
ing in the U.S. from 1996-1998 and a more in-depth, follow-up survey 
of directors from a representative sample of charter schools on addi- 
tional charter school issues. 

Unless noted, the source of all data reported in A Charter School Survey: 
Parents, Teachers, and Principals Speak Out derives from the PRI field sur- 
veys conducted in California in 1997-98. 

At the beginning of academic year 1997-98, 100 charter schools had 
been operating for more than one year and an additional 14 began their 
first year of operation. The obstacles faced by these schools included the 
refusal of teachers to sign the charter petition, arbitrary denials from reluc- 
tant school districts, and the ordinary problems associated with any new 
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Overwhelmingly, 
parents, teachers, and 
students report that 
charter schools are 
doing better than the 
schools students 
previously attended. 



Figure 1 

Number of Charter Schools Approved in California by Year 




before law after law 
change change 



Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



organization. By 1997-98, the rate of charter school approvals by the local 
districts and the State Board of Education had slowed. In 1998, the state 
legislature responded to pressure from the teachers and parents who had 
been thwarted in their attempts to establish charter schools and amended 
the law to make it easier to obtain a charter. Since passage of the law in 
April 1998, the number of charter school approvals has almost doubled. 
(See Figure 1.) The PRI survey is a benchmark against which charter activi- 
ty in the state prior to and after 1997-98 can be assessed. 

The PRI survey also provides important data against which the 
California experience can be compared with the rest of the nation. 
Statewide surveys of teachers and parents were conducted in Arizona and 
Massachusetts during the same time frame as the PRI survey. This study 
notes the similarities and differences with other states which can shed light 
on the California charter school experience. Experts rank laws in 
California, Arizona, and Massachusetts as three of the strongest. These 
states account for a large portion of the charter schools in the nation and 
for some of the most autonomous and innovative efforts to date. 

The results of these surveys tell a compelling story that has yet to reach 
the audience it deserves, especially among policymakers and the media. 
The evidence is clear: overwhelmingly, parents, teachers, and principals 
report that charter schools are doing better than the schools students pre- 
viously attended. In assessing the results of this survey, readers should 
keep in mind a principle not always recognized by the education establish- 
ment: parents, whatever their race, ethnicity, or income level, are compe- 
tent judges of their children's education needs. 
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The View from the Principal's Office 



PRTs survey of California's charter school principals produced a wealth 
of data showing that principals in these innovative schools are enormously 
satisfied with the charter school experience. Moreover, charter schools are 
vastly different than the public schools in which many of the principals pre- 
viously worked. This section supplements the PRI survey's results with data 
from two national surveys and two statewide studies. 

0 Charter schools have opened doors for school leaders 

PRI's survey found that a wide range of qualified individuals 
from various backgrounds serve as charter school principals or 
directors. Only 50 percent of California's charter school principals 
served as a public school principal in the last previous employ- 
ment. Forty-five percent had experience teaching in a public or pri- 
vate school. Five percent had a background in operating a business. 
Eighty-seven percent possessed a California teacher or principal 
credential. A very high percentage, 66 percent, possessed a master's 
degree. (See Figure 2.) 



Seven out of 10 
charter school principals 
report that their 
charter schools boast 
waiting lists. 



° Charter schools are popular 




Parents are charter schools' primary constituents and they sel- 
dom, if ever, form a queue for a product they consider unsuitable 
or inferior. And from the beginning, before academic research 
could pronounce a verdict, parents were lining up. 

PRI's survey found that seven out of 10 charter school principals 
report that their charter schools boast waiting lists. The U.S. 
Department of Education study reported the same result nation- 
wide. 2 The popularity of charter schools mirrors the increased 
demand for all types of 
school choice. A recent report 
estimates that one in five 
schoolchildren, about seven 
million nationwide, attend 
schools other than neighbor- 
hood public schools. 3 
Likewise, CEO America and 
the Children's Scholarship 
Fund, two private organiza- 
tions that fund scholarships 
for low-income children, have 
enrolled more than 48,000 
students for the 1999-2000 
school year, with a waiting 
list of more than 1.25 million. 4 



Figure 2 

Prior Experience of California’s Charter School Principals 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 
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In 1998, the number of 
students enrolled in 
charter schools 
represented a paltry 
.6 percent of the total 
enrollment in district 
public schools in states 
with charter laws. 



At present, however, the demand for choice remains frustrated 
by the government school monopoly. This hard reality also affects 
the supply side of charter schools. 

Even though popular, the number of charter schools and charter 
school enrollment remain small compared to district schools 

Most states restrict the number of charter schools that can be 
started, a reflection of the clout the education establishment, partic- 
ularly teacher unions, continues to wield. In 1998, the number of 
students enrolled in charter schools represented a paltry .6 percent 
of the total enrollment in district public schools in states with char- 
ter laws. 5 The strength of a particular state's law determines the 
proportion of charter schools and charter school enrollment com- 
pared to the number of regular public schools and public school 
enrollment. 

Washington, D.C. enjoys one of the strongest charter laws in the 
nation but in 1999 a scant nine percent of its public school students 
were enrolled in a charter school. In Arizona, considered by most 
experts to have the strongest law, charter school enrollment repre- 
sented six percent of the total public school enrollment. 6 

In California, which has the most charter schools in the nation, 
charter school enrollment represents a meager one percent of total 
public school enrollment. 7 In 1998, only 72 of 1000 local district and 
county boards of education had approved a charter petition. Only 29 
of 57 counties had a charter school within their borders. 

Reform-minded legislators intended that charter schools should 
inject much needed competition into the current system. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how charter schools can achieve this stated purpose 
unless their numbers and enrollment are allowed to increase. But 
based on the legislative history related in PRI's study of the 
nation's charter school laws. Expanding the Charter Idea, that is a 
political rather than educational problem. 8 Within charter schools, 
however, the numbers tell a different story. 

Charter schools are small 

Nationwide, the median student population of district schools 
is 486. By contrast, the median number of students served in char- 
ter schools nationwide is 132, less than one third the size. 9 
California's charter schools reflect the national trend and on aver- 
age are smaller than public district schools. (See Figure 3.) 

In California, the median size of charter schools is 240 students, 
which exceeds the median for charter schools nationwide. In part, 
this is because California has a higher proportion of charter schools 
that were pre-existing public schools. Until 1999, when California's 
charter law was changed, it was exceedingly difficult for teachers 
and parents to start new charter schools because teachers at exist- 
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ing public schools had to 
approve the charter petition. 

Since January 1999, when a 
new law removed that obsta- 
cle, California's charter 
schools have joined the 
national trend with a greater 
proportion of newly created 
charter schools of smaller 
size. 

The tendency toward 
smaller schools is particular- 
ly true of newly created char- 
ters. Nationwide, 74 percent 
of new charter schools 
enrolled fewer than 300 stu- 
dents, while only 35 percent 
of charter schools that were 
pre-existing public schools 
enrolled fewer than 300. The U.S. Department of Education study 
reports that, nationwide, only 53 percent of charter schools in 1994- 
95 were start-up schools; in 1997-98 the number was 84 percent. 10 
In California, in 1997-98, 53 percent were start-up schools. By 1998- 
99, that number had risen to 59 percent and, based on the number 
and characteristics of schools chartered in 1999 but not scheduled 
to open until academic year 2000, the percentage of newly-created, 
smaller schools might increase to as much as 70 percent. 11 

Why does school size matter? Some experts believe that the size 
of the school has a much greater impact on academic performance, 
not to mention student safety, than class size, which is also being 
debated. The tragic shootings at Columbine High School in 
Littleton, Colorado, a very large school, ignited a national debate. 
One proponent for school choice observed in The Wall Street Journal 
that the average size of private schools is much smaller than the 
average size of public schools. 12 The decisions of hundreds of char- 
ter school developers to keep their schools small gives weight to 
those who argue for the benefits of smaller schools. 

The record of charter schools, however, consists not in numbers 
of schools or students, but what happens to the principals, teach- 
ers, and students in the school. 

Newly-started charter schools are more autonomous and inde- 
pendent from the district 

The U.S. Department of Education's third-year study of the 
nation's charter schools noted that newly-created charter schools 
and pre-existing public schools that converted to charter "differ 
greatly in terms of school size, grade levels, the reasons that charter 



Figure 3 

Distribution of School Size for California's Charter Schools 
Compared to U.S. Public Schools — 1997-98 

50% -i 




1-99 100-199 200-599 600-999 1000+ 



[i~CA charter schools E3 U.S. public schools] 

Source: The State of Charter Schools: National Study of Charter Schools: Third-Year Report, Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Department of Education, 1 999. 
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schools were started, the difficulties 
they encounter during implementa- 
tion, and their autonomy." 13 

In 1997-98, 53 percent of 
California's charter schools were 
newly created. These start-up 
schools differed from the state's 
charter schools that had converted 
from pre-existing schools. The medi- 
an size of start-up charter schools in 
California was 110 students com- 
pared to 540 for converted schools. 
Only 52 percent of California's start- 
up schools were covered by the dis- 
trict's collective bargaining agree- 
ment while 95 percent of converted 
schools were covered. Only 29 per- 
cent of start-up charter schools were 
located in a district building while 
63 percent of converted schools used a district building. (See 
Figure 4.) When a charter school remains tied to the district with 
the strings that union membership and using a district building 
bring, it is much less likely that the charter school will be 
autonomous and independent from the district. 



Figure 4 

Characteristics of California Conversion and Start-up 
Charter Schools 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



• Charter schools are innovative in using time 

Charter schools have been innovative with the use of time — 
whether in configuration of grade levels, delivering instruction on a 
daily basis, or organizing the school calendar year. Many charter 
schools have atypical grade configurations. According to one nation- 
al study, one in four charter schools spanned kindergarten through 
grade 13, kindergarten through grade eight, or were ungraded com- 
pared to fewer than one in 10 with similar configurations for all pub- 
lic schools. About half (52 percent) of charter schools in 1997-98 had 
the traditional grade-level configurations of elementary, middle, and 
high school, compared to 78 percent in the public schools. 14 

The way charter schools determine the school calendar and 
how to deliver instruction varies by state and is often dependent 
on charter school laws and the needs dictated by local conditions. 
For instance, in Arizona the length of the calendar year and school 
day emerged early as an issue. Sixteen percent of the charter 
schools in Arizona opted for a year-round calendar. In California, 
42 percent of the schools operate on a non-traditional school calen- 
dar. (See Figure 5.) 

Many of the charter schools in California that operate on a non- 
traditional school calendar serve home-study, independent-study, 
and distance-learning students. Twenty-four percent of charter 
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schools surveyed in 1997-98 
offered their programs in a 
non-classroom setting. (See 
Table 2 in Appendix A.) 

The state holds tradi- 
tional public schools 
accountable only for the 
amount of "seat time" stu- 
dents spend in the class- 
room. If a student is count- 
ed during the attendance 
accounting period, the 
school gets paid whether 
the student learns or not. 

The charter idea switches 
accountability for time 
spent in the classroom with 
accountability for student 
work product and academ- 
ic performance. Charter schools have taken advantage of this flexi- 
bility in a number of ways. 

Some charter schools enroll students at different times during 
the school year. This is particularly common in schools that serve 
"drop-out" students. Charter schools that serve independent- or 
home-study students do not measure the school day with atten- 
dance units. Rather, these schools have devised strategies for meas- 
uring a student's work product and academic performance and 
then converted that product into conventional attendance units. 

However, legislation passed in 1999 restricted the ability of 
charter schools to offer home- and independent-study programs by 
requiring increased traditional attendance accounting. This require- 
ment, in addition to other restrictive regulations imposed by the 
California Department of Education, poses a serious threat to one 
of the most innovative features of California's charter law. 

While charter schools are intended to break from traditional 
government school practice, in some important ways their profile 
remains the same. 

• Nationwide and in California, students in charter schools share 
demographic characteristics with students in all public schools 

Since the enactment of the first charter law in Minnesota in 
1991, many opponents of charter schools have charged that these 
schools will attract the easiest to educate — a process called "cream- 
ing" — and will not serve at-risk, minority, poor, or special-needs 
students. The evidence gathered by the Pacific Research Institute, 
along with the other state and national surveys reported here, puts 
those fears to rest. 



Figure 5 

School Year in California and Arizona 

[□California □ Arizona | 




Source: Mary Gifford and Timothy Keller, Arizona's Charter Schools: A Survey of Teachers, Phoenix, A Z, Goldwater Institute, 
August 1996. 
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Figure 6 

Ethnicity of Students in California’s Charter and Public Schools 
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Source: The State of Charter Schools: National Study of Charter Schools: Third-Year Report, Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Department of Education, 1999. 
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[ FJamilies and teachers 
are seeking out 
charter schools primari- 
ly for . . . educational 
philosophies that are 
closer to their own 



PRI's survey found that 35 per- 
cent of charter parents identified 
themselves as white /Caucasian. 
Forty percent of students enrolled 
in California's public schools are 
white. PRI's survey found that the 
ethnic population enrolled in 
California's charter schools match- 
es the general ethnic profile of the 
state's local district schools. (See 
Figure 6.) 

Nationwide, enrollment by eth- 
nicity in charter schools also 
reflects the general ethnic makeup 
of public schools. For instance, the 
Hudson Institute reported that 
white students made up 50 percent 
of charter school enrollment and 
about 58 percent of public school 
enrollment in 1997-98. 15 The U.S. Department of Education report- 
ed that whites represented 52 percent of national charter school 
enrollment, African Americans 14 percent, Hispanics 25 percent, 
Asians six percent, and Native Americans four percent. 

In some states, charter schools enroll a significantly higher per- 
centage of minority students than conventional schools. 16 For 
instance, in Massachusetts, 47 percent of charter school students are 
minorities, while the state average is only 21 percent. 17 In the 
words of the Hudson Institute researchers, "One might suppose 
that the 'creaming' allegation could now be laid to rest. Put simply, 
one-third of public school students nationally are minorities, while 
half of charter school students nationally are minorities." 18 

The economic profiles of charter schools also refute the charges 
of critics. 

Charter school families are no richer or poorer than their counter- 
parts in public district schools 




The annual family income of California's charter school families 
closely matches the income of California's public school families. 
Nationwide, the income of public school parents is usually correlat- 
ed to the income levels used to determine eligibility for the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP), a program designed for 
children from low-income families with an annual income below 
$30,000. Thirty-five percent of California's charter school families 
qualified for the NSLP as opposed to 42 percent of California's 
public school families. Fifty-one percent of California's charter 
school families had an income of $35,000 or less. (See Figure 7.) In 
Massachusetts, 39 percent of charter school students is economical- 
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ly disadvantaged, com- 
pared to a statewide aver- 
age of 25 percent. 19 

Charter school families 
share similar education 
levels with the nation's 
adult population 

Nationwide, the largest 
group of adults associated 
with charter schools has 
attained "some college" 
education and the smallest 
group has attained only an 
elementary school educa- 
tion. PRI's survey found 
that 50 percent of charter 
school parents had attained 
at least some college. (See Figure 8.) 



Figure 7 

Annual Charter School Family Income 
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Above $75,000 
17 % 



$50,000-75,000 
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$20,000-35,000 
17 % 



Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



• Charter schools are providing additional choices and opportunities 
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Nationwide, seven out of 10 newly created charter schools have 
sought to realize an alternative vision of schooling, and an addi- 
tional two in 10 were founded especially to serve a special target 
population of students. 20 According to the Hudson Institute, "fami- 
lies and teachers are seeking out charter schools primarily for . . . 
educational philosophies that are closer to their own, and innova- 
tive approaches to instruction." 21 Some charter schools specialize in 
teaching the learning dis- 
abled, the deaf, pregnant 
teens, and low-income chil- 
dren. There are on-line, 
bilingual, and core-curricu- 
lum charter schools. 22 The 
diversity extends to educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Some charters empha- 
size basic standards, some 
science, and others the 
environment or the per- 
forming arts. At the 
Renaissance Charter School 
in Irving, Texas, retired 
Navy pilot Fred McNabb 
teaches physics to sopho- 
mores, usually a senior- 
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Figure 11 

Who Is Responsible for Grading Policy 




year elective. 23 Such flexibility has 
sparked interest among parents, 
teachers, and principals who are 
dissatisfied with the rigidity and 
one-size-fits-all approach of con- 
ventional government schools. The 
U.S. Department of Education 
study reported that four out of 10 
charter schools that converted 
from a pre-existing public school 
did so to gain autonomy from dis- 
trict and state regulations. 24 

• California's charter schools 
and their principals have created 
new strategies for organizing and 
governing the school 

California's charter school 
principals have been able to estab- 
lish strong school-parent relation- 
ships and have increased parent 
involvement in their schools. 
Seventy-seven percent of school 
principals report that there is a for- 
mal parent organization at the 
school. Seventy-eight percent 
report that the school has contracts 
with the students' parents. (See 
Figure 9.) 

From grading, discipline, and 
attendance to selecting textbooks, 
principals have shared a wide 
range of responsibilities with their 
schools' teachers, parents, and 
community members who partici- 
pate on the schools' governance 
boards. (See Figures 10-13.) 

Charter school principals also 
reported increased participation 
and satisfaction on the part of their 
students. Student attendance 
improves remarkably when the 
student is enrolled in a charter 
school. Seventy-three percent of 
charter school principals said that 
average daily attendance is 95 per- 
cent. Sixty-three percent of school 
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principals reported that less 




than five percent of their 




students had left the school 


70% - 


voluntarily. (See Figure 14.) 
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with their schools and their 
position in them. Ninety- 
four percent of the principals 
surveyed by the Pacific 
Research Institute reported 
that they would return to 
their schools the following 
year. 



Figure 12 

Who Is Responsible for Attendance Policy 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997*98. 
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Figure 13 

Who Is Responsible for Selecting Textbooks 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 
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Figure 14 

How Principals Rank Student Participation 



Student attendance is more 
than 95% daily 



Less than 5% of students have 
withdrawn from school voluntarily 



Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 
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What Parents Say 
About Their Child's Charter School 



The growth of charter schools has spread in part because parents want 
the opportunity to choose the education they believe best suits their chil- 
dren and, as discussed above, charter schools are providing ample choices. 
Indeed, providing parental choice, in addition to improving pupil achieve- 
ment, is the stated purpose of almost all of the nation's charter school 
laws. 25 

From 1991, when the first charter school opened its doors in 
Minnesota, opponents have challenged parental choice and the charter 
school idea on several grounds. Charter school critics charge that charter 
schools will attract unusually motivated parents and only academically 
talented students; charter schools will attract students from private schools 
and drain public school funds; and charter schools will serve students 
from predominantly white or wealthy families. Charter schools, say oppo- 
nents, will "cream" parents as well as students. 

PRI's survey, and other studies cited here, refute those charges. Instead 
of simply attracting already motivated parents, charter schools appear to 
"have the ability to motivate parents to participate and students to have a 
greater interest in learning and academic achievement." 26 In particular, 
surveys of parents with children enrolled in charter schools in California, 
as well as Arizona and Massachusetts, pronounce charter schools a great 
success. 

When PRI asked California's charter school parents what school their 
child attended last year, 88 percent reported that their child attended either 
a charter or public school. (See Figure 15.) Several studies report that char- 
ter schools are attracting students from the private sector back into the 
public school system. In Massachusetts, 18 percent of charter school stu- 
dents previously attended a private or parochial school. 27 The Hudson 

Institute study notes that nation- 
wide six percent of parents who 
home schooled their children have 
enrolled students in charter home- 
study programs. 28 

• Charter schools have strong 
roots in their communities and 
are recommended by parents 

When PRI asked parents in 
California how they learned about 
their charter school, they over- 
whelmingly reported that the 
information came from another 
parent or from a member of their 
community. (See Figure 16.) 
Currently, most charter schools 
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Where Did Child Attend School Last Year 
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Figure 16 

How Did Parents Learn about the Charter School 

No answer 
8 % 



Other 

15 % 



Community 
34 % 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



report waiting lists of stu- 
dents. However, as the 
charter school idea expands 
and an increasing number 
of charter schools begin to 
compete for students, the 
schools may need to 
expand the marketing 
efforts necessary to reach 
their enrollment targets. 

Charter schools and 
school choice are unfamil- 
iar concepts to most par- 
ents and with charter 
schools accounting for less 
than one percent of schools 
across the nation, this is not 
surprising. A recent Public 
Agenda national survey of parents' attitudes about school choice 
finds that most Americans know very little about charter schools. 
Notes the study: "Even parents in areas with school choice policies 
in place are surprisingly unaware of the pros and cons of this 
[school choice] debate." 29 About 81 percent of the general public 
and 79 percent of parents with school-age children report they 
know little or nothing about charter schools. 

Even in Arizona and Michigan, where charter schools are 
prevalent, Public Agenda found that a majority of parents was 
unacquainted with the issue. About half of parents "living in areas 
rich in charter schools still know very little or nothing about them. 
Two-thirds of Arizona and Michigan parents say they need to learn 
more about charter schools to have an opinion about them." 30 

If charter schools are to fulfill their mission of providing choice 
to all parents and if charter schools are to become full partners in 
the public school system, their numbers must be allowed to 
increase. Otherwise, there is danger the public will continue to be 
unaware or consider charter schools merely "boutique" schools. 



Friends 

37 % 



TV/radio 

1 % 



Newspaper 

5 % 



If charter schools are to 
fulfill their mission of 
providing choice to all 
parents and if charter 
schools are to become 
full partners in the pub- 
lic school system, their 
numbers must be 
allowed to increase. 



Charter school parents rank the charter school experience very 
favorably compared to experience in schools where their students 
were previously enrolled 



Among parents who know about them, charter schools are pop- 
ular. In Massachusetts, 81 percent of parents report that their char- 
ter school experience is superior to that in their previous school. 31 
The Hudson Institute reported that when parents were asked to 
rate their child's charter school experience against other options, 
"they ranked the charter schools higher on every single indicator." 
According to the Hudson study, charter school parents especially 
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appreciated the "individual atten- 
tion and class /school size" offered 
by charter schools. 32 

• Parents report a high level of 
satisfaction with their child's 
experience in the charter school 

PRI found that nearly 17 per- 
cent of California parents surveyed 
were very dissatisfied or some- 
what dissatisfied with their child's 
previous school. (See Figure 17.) 
But parents' satisfaction levels rose 
when they enrolled their child in a 
charter school. When PRI asked 
parents to rate their satisfaction 
with their child's charter school, 
only five percent of charter school parents said they are dissatisfied 
or somewhat dissatisfied, and 94 percent said they are very or 
somewhat satisfied. (See Figure 18.) The Hudson Institute surveyed 
parents on specific aspects of charter schools and found that "most 
of the top answers (class size, curriculum, school size, individual 
attention by teachers, academic standards for students) are education 
related. Parents, overall, seem remarkably pleased with most aspects 
of their child's charter school." 33 More than 75 percent of 
Massachusetts parents with students in a charter school ranked the 
quality of the educational program as excellent; 70 percent praised 
the school's responsiveness to parents; and more than 60 percent 
ranked the ability to motivate parents and the quality of the staff as 
excellent 34 



• Parents enroll children in 
charter schools primarily for aca- 
demic reasons 

In Massachusetts, 77 percent of 
parents say that the educational 
program is better than the educa- 
tional program at their previous 
school. 35 The Hudson Institute 
reported that when parents are 
asked why they enrolled their 
child in a charter school, "two con- 
clusions stand out: first, there is 
striking (and, to us, unsurprising) 
consistency among income levels 
that parents are looking for small 
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Figure 18 

Parental Satisfaction with Charter School 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



Figure 17 

California Parents’ Satisfaction with Previous School 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 
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schools and small classes 
and that many feel that 
their child's special needs 
were not being met by their 
previous school; second, 
lower income parents were 
more apt to be concerned 
about safety and weak stu- 
dent performance/' 36 

When asked why they 
left their previous school 
and why they enrolled 
their child in a charter 
school, California parents 
surveyed by PRI matched 
the national sample provid- 
ed by the Hudson Institute 
study Overall, parents 
selected the school's cur- 
riculum as their number 
one reason for selecting a 
charter. The second most 
cited reason was the atti- 
tude of teachers and staff. 
(See Figures 19 and 20.) 

When asked to grade their 
student's charter school 
performance, most parents 
award an "A" 

When PRI asked 
California parents to grade 
the performance of their 
child's charter school, the 
parents graded very high. 
Fifty-three percent awarded 
the school an "A". (See 
Figure 21.) These high lev- 
els of satisfaction were fur- 
ther refined when PRI 
asked additional questions 
about why the parent 
enrolled the student in the 
charter school, how the 
child was achieving previ- 
ously, and whether the par- 
ents would enroll their 



Figure 19 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



Figure 20 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



Figure 21 

How California Parents Grade Their Child’s Charter School 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 
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Figure 23 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



Figure 24 

How Likely Is Parent to Send Child to School Next Year 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



child in the charter school the follow- 
ing year. 

• Parents say academic per- 
formance improves when students 
enroll in a charter school 

The Hudson Institute reports that 
nationwide, among students perform- 
ing "poorly" in their previous school 
(as judged by their parents), "nearly 
half are now doing 'excellent' or 
'above average' work. The number of 
students doing 'excellent' or 'good' 
work rose 23.4 percent for African- 
Americans and 21.8 percent for 
Hispanics after enrolling in charter 
schools." 37 Less than half of 
Massachusetts's parents (45 percent) 
reported that their child's academic 
performance was above average in the 
previous school. The Massachusetts 
study also reported that "available 
results from standardized tests admin- 
istered to incoming charter school stu- 
dents confirm that prior academic 
achievement was unremarkable." 38 

When PRI asked parents to com- 
pare their child's performance with 
the school previously attended, 12 
percent reported their child per- 
formed below level, while only 24 
percent of parents reported above 
grade-level performance. In contrast, 
34 percent of parents reported that 
their children were performing above 
grade level in the charter school. (See 
Figures 22 and 23.) 

Overall, parents are providing an 
early answer to the question of 
whether charter schools improve aca- 
demic performance. When asked 
whether they would enroll their child 
in the same charter school next year, 
an overwhelming 90 percent of 
California parents said yes. Only eight 
percent of California parents said they 
were "very unlikely" to enroll their 
child next year. (See Figure 24.) 
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What Teachers Say 
About Charter Schools 

Opponents of charter schools charge that teachers will lose job security 
and other benefits if they accept employment in charter schools. Charter 
schools, critics say, will hire inferior teachers. While these criticisms stem 
primarily from teachers' unions, teachers in charter schools tell a different 
story. 

Milo Cutter is a member of the National Education Association and 
director of one of the first and most successful charter schools, in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. During the 1991 debate on that state's charter-school legisla- 
tion, a union official told Cutter that the Minnesota Education Association 
was "not opposed to our concept but they were opposed to charter 
schools." 39 Throughout the nation, innovative teachers such as Milo Cutter 
have started charter schools. And the majority of teachers in charter 
schools report enormous satisfaction with their teaching experience. 

• Charter school teachers are qualified 

In the public school system, whether a teacher is "qualified" to 
teach usually is determined by the type of license or credential he 
or she possesses. In education jargon, teachers are referred to as 
"certified persons." Yet common sense, backed by many studies, 
confirms that possession of a credential alone does not equip any- 
one to teach at an acceptable level of performance. More important, 
experts say, is whether the teacher possesses an academic degree in 
the subject being taught, has mastered the subject matter, and is 
able to convey it to students in an understandable manner. A Rand 
Corporation study found that there is a positive correlation 
between the amount of coursework and preparation of teachers in 
science and mathematics and the level of student learning in those 
fields. 40 According to PRI's California Index of Leading Education 
Indicators, only 39 percent of California's math teachers had actual- 
ly majored in mathematics. 41 

Charter legislation frees charter schools from many state regula- 
tions, but teacher certification is one area in which the state laws 
vary in terms of how much freedom they allow charter schools. 
According to the U.S. Department of Education study, more than 
half of the charter states require charter schools to hire certified 
staff. In the other states, charter schools are free to hire non-certi- 
fied teachers; as a result, they hire at least 10 percent fewer certified 
teachers than all public schools in those states 42 

In 1997-98, while PRI was conducting its survey of California 
charter schools and teachers, the state's charter school law did not 
require teachers to possess a state teaching credential. Charter 
schools took advantage of the law and hired staff that fit the needs 
of their program. Forty-three percent of California's charter schools 
did not require every teacher to be certified. Moreover, start-up 



The majority of teachers 
in charter schools report 
enormous satisfaction 
with their teaching 
experience . 
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schools, required to hire an entire- 
ly new staff, were ten percent more 
likely not to require a credential 
than existing public schools that 
converted. (See Figure 25.) 

The number of charter teachers 
surveyed by Pacific Research 
Institute who reported being certi- 
fied to teach in California totaled 
88 percent. This exceeds the 
national average of 72 percent. In 
part, this is explained because 
California has a higher proportion 
of charter schools that were pre- 
existing schools. For instance, the 
number of certified teachers in 
Arizona, where most of the charter 
schools are newly created, totals 69 percent. (See Figure 26.) 

California's charter law was amended in 1998 to require teach- 
ers in charter schools to possess a credential or other document 
issued by the state's Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CTC). 
On January 1, 1999, when the law took effect, the CTC issued all 
charter teachers not possessing a state credential an emergency cre- 
dential lasting through June 1999. It is too early to assess the 
impact of the change in law on California's charter school teaching 
force. However, charter schools have lost a large amount of flexibil- 
ity in their effort to hire qualified people. 

Just as the education level of charter school teachers may vary 
greatly, charter schools seek individuals with a wide range of pro- 
fessional qualifications. Unlike their counterpart public schools, 

charter schools have used the tal- 
ents of individuals from all walks 
of life. At the San Carlos charter 
school, the first school to be char- 
tered in California, teachers are as 
likely to possess a Ph.D. in physics 
from Stanford University as they 
are a state-issued teaching creden- 
tial. PRI's survey of the education 
level of teachers in California 
found a relatively large number of 
teachers who possess technical, 
vocational, or other professional 
degrees. (See Figure 27.) 




Figure 25 

School Teacher Credential Policy 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997*98. 
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Charter school teachers are 
more likely to bring expe- 
rience outside of teaching 
to the charter school 

Nationwide and in 
California, more than 60 
percent of charter school 
teachers taught in a regular 
public school or another 
charter school in the year 
immediately prior to the 
year they were surveyed. A 
substantial number of 
California's charter school 
teachers (eight percent) 
were first-year teachers. 

Ten percent came from a 
private school and eight 
percent from another field 
altogether. (See Figure 28.) 

Of the teachers coming 
from another field, PRI 
found that 30 percent had 
worked in other areas of 
the public sector, such as 
the military or Peace Corps, 
and 37 percent had been in 
the private sector. Seven- 
teen percent had owned or 
operated a business. (See 
Figure 29.) The Hudson 
Institute reports that char- 
ter school teachers are "an 
unconventional bunch." 
More than a quarter of 
teachers surveyed in the 
Hudson study said that 
they would be doing some- 
thing other than teaching if 
they weren't teaching in a 
charter school. This indi- 
cates, note the authors of 
the Hudson study, that 
charter schools are "tap- 
ping into sources of 
instructional horsepower 
not attracted to more con- 
ventional schools." 43 



Figure 27 

Education Level of California’s Charter School Teachers 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



Figure 28 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 



Figure 29 
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• Teachers choose the charter 
school primarily because of the 
school's mission and/or philosophy 

No matter where they taught or 
worked before, California's charter 
school teachers cite the school's mis- 
sion/philosophy as the top reason 
they chose to apply. (See Figure 30.) 
The Hudson Institute reports that 
charter school teachers nationwide 
appear "more interested in educa- 
tional quality and professional/ 
opportunities than salary and con- 
venience." 44 



• Teacher salaries are the same or higher in charter schools as they 
are in counterpart public schools 

A majority of charter school teachers surveyed in California and 
Arizona reported that their salaries and benefits met or exceeded 
those of their previous positions. 45 Nationwide, 35 percent of charter 
school teachers reported that they make more money than they 
would in another school, compared to 28 percent who say they make 
about the same, and 37 percent who say they make less. 46 

• Charter school teachers are less likely to be union members 

Most public schools are governed by collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated between the school district and a teacher 
union. School staff have very little input into the terms of these 
agreements. Charter schools, on the other hand, have the flexibility 
to seek a waiver from the district agreement or not to be covered 
by the agreement at all. 

Nationwide, the Hudson Institute reports that only 24 percent 
of charter school teachers are members of a teacher union. In con- 
trast, 46 percent of California charter school teachers responding to 
PRI's survey said they were members of a union. PRI's survey also 
found that 58 percent of the state's charter schools were covered by 
their district's collective bargaining agreement. In part, California's 
larger percentage of union membership is explained by the state's 
higher proportion of charter schools that were pre-existing schools. 
Whether the school is newly created or a converted existing public 
school makes a difference. Only 52 percent of start-up schools are 
covered by a district bargaining agreement. In contrast, 95 percent 
of converted schools remain under the district's bargaining agree- 
ment. (See Figure 31.) However, most of the schools have gained 
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sufficient waivers to hire 
teachers at the school site 
and to negotiate terms of 
employment. 

Charter school teachers are 
hired by their schools on a 
contractual basis not by a 
school district under col- 
lective bargaining rules. 

Most charter school 
teachers are hired on a con- 
tract basis. The duration of 
most teacher contracts 
nationwide are for one 
school year (10 to 12 
months). In California, 
where many teacher con- 
tracts are negotiated by a 
union, 22 percent of the 
teachers have a multi-year 
contract. (Figure 32.) In 
Arizona, a "right-to-work" 
state, very few teachers 
have a multi-year contract 
and a large number, 17 per- 
cent, work "at will" or 
without a contract. 47 

In most public school 
districts, contracts are nego- 
tiated between the school 
district's board of trustees, a 
team of administrators, and 
union negotiators. Calif- 
ornia's charter school prin- 
cipals and directors have 
much more power to nego- 
tiate school contracts. PRI's 
survey found that 60 per- 
cent of school principals 
negotiate the contract with 
their teachers. (See Figure 
33.) Accounted for perhaps 
by the small size and teach- 
ing staff in most charter 
schools, 30 percent of teach- 
ers in California report the 
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Charter Schools and Collective Bargaining 
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Figure 32 

Duration of Teacher Contracts 
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Figure 33 

Who Negotiates the Teacher Contract 
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Figure 34 

How Does Charter School Contract Process 
Compare to Last Teaching Position 
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Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1997-98. 
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contract process is less complicated 
in their charter school than in their 
previous position. (See Figure 34.) 

Finally, charter school teachers 
are held accountable through an 
evaluation process: 97 percent of 
teachers in California are subject to 
some evaluation, the majority on 
an annual basis. (See Figure 35.) 

• Charter school teachers share 
a wide variety of responsibilities 
outside of the classroom 

According to the Hudson 
Institute's national study, charter 
schools offer a great deal to 
America's teachers, including 
"professional and entrepreneurial 
opportunities and more chances to 
be involved with school policy- 
making and planning." Nation- 
wide, 61 percent of charter school 
teachers rank the opportunity to 
participate in school decision- 
making as one of the largest fac- 
tors in the success of the charter 
school. 48 

In California, PRI found that a 
significant number of teachers, 70 
percent, spend time every week on 
school organization and develop- 
ment duties, ranging from serving 
on departmental and curriculum 
committees and governance coun- 
cils to sponsoring student events. 
(See Figure 36.) 

• Charter school teachers are 
innovative in the teacher/stu- 
dent/parent relationship and in 
how they teach 

PRI's survey found that 
California charter school teachers 
rank several features found in their 
schools very high, including an 
increased voice in decision-mak- 
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ing, the ability to have con- 
tracts with students, more 
parent volunteers, and 
innovative instructional 
delivery. (See Figure 37.) 

Forty-seven percent of 
California's charter school 
teachers use contracts with 
students to accomplish 
their educational goals. 

These range from academic 
to attendance contracts. 

While widely used in pri- 
vate and parochial schools, 
student-teacher contracts 
are rare in the public school 
system and prohibited in 
some states. 

Instructional delivery methods, whether they take place in a 
classroom or non-classroom setting, vary widely from school to 
school. Independent study, distance learning, and home study are 
much more popular in California than in most states. Almost one- 
fourth of California's charter schools use these innovative delivery 
methods. 

Most experts note that parental involvement is vital for student 
success, and research demonstrates a direct correlation between 
parental involvement and student achievement. While school vol- 
unteers are but one measure of parental involvement (frequent par- 
ent-teacher meetings being another), charter schools do rely on par- 
ent and community volunteers. Sixty-five percent of teachers in 
California deploy parent volunteers in the classroom. The largest 
number of parents volunteer one to three hours weekly. 



Figure 37 

Important Features of Charter Schools 
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Charter school teachers are 
popular with their stu- 
dents 

Whether the cause is 
enthusiasm for the charter 
school experience or an 
attendance contract, atten- 
dance is running at high 
levels in charter schools. 
PRI found that 58 percent 
of California teachers 
report that student atten- 
dance is much better in the 
charter school than in the 



Figure 38 

How Teachers Assess Student Attendance 




Source: Survey of Parents, Teachers, and Principals, Pacific Research Institute, San Francisco, 1 997-98. 
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school where the teacher previous- 
ly taught. (See Figure 38.) 

Three-fifths of students nation- 
wide report that their charter 
school teachers are better than the 
teachers in their previous school. 49 
And the students' rapport with 
their teachers is noticed. In 
California, 60 percent of teachers 
report a better attitude. (See Figure 
39.) 

0 Teachers are satisfied with 
the charter school experience 



The Hudson Institute's nation- 
al survey of charter school teachers 
concludes that they, like parents, 
are seeking out charter schools primarily for educational reasons: 
"high academic standards, small classes, a focus on teaching and 
learning, educational philosophies that match their own, and inno- 
vative approaches to instruction." 50 According to the Hudson 
Institute, 77 percent of teachers chose charter schools for education- 
al philosophy, 65 percent wanted a new school, 63 percent sought 
like-minded colleagues, 55 percent wanted good administrators, 
and for 55 percent, class size was important. PRI's results in 

California mirror the Hudson 
study. 

Seventy-one percent of teach- 
ers surveyed in California reported 
that they are very satisfied with 
the school's philosophy and mis- 
sion; 40 percent that they are very 
or somewhat satisfied with oppor- 
tunities for professional develop- 
ment; and 85 percent credit the 
charter school for providing 
opportunities for advancement. 
Fifty-seven percent said their 
school allots adequate time in the 
school week for staff preparation 
time. (See Figure 40.) 



Figure 40 

What Factors Contribute Most to Teacher Satisfaction 
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Conclusion: 

Charter Schools and the Quest for Parental Choice 

Overall, charter schools are a rare educational success story that closely 
follows the portrait of their innovative supporters. As PRI's survey makes 
clear, that story refutes the persistent charges of their critics. 

It is no longer possible to take seriously the claim that charter schools 
are bastions of white flight and affluent suburbia, a vision stubbornly ten- 
dered by opponents. With minorities making up approximately half of 
charter school students nationwide, this type of charge may now find its 
proper targets in the regular government schools, which in many cases 
have fewer minorities than charter schools. 

Contrary to baleful and endlessly repeated claims, charter schools do 
not "cream" the best and brightest, leaving the lower-achieving students 
behind. Rather, they serve a broad range of students and enjoy widespread 
support where government schools are failing. Families put students' 
names on waiting lists because they believe the charter school will 
improve their children's achievement. 

The responses also confirm that neither do charter schools cream the 
most motivated parents. Indeed, the results show that charter schools 
prompt many parents to take a more active role in the education of their 
child. This survey should also end forever one of the education establish- 
ment's favorite slanders, the insulting notion that parents, particularly 
minority and low-income parents, are incapable of assessing the needs of 
their own children. 

Contrary to what many charge, charter schools employ teachers of high 
quality, whether "certified" or not. Those teachers are, on the whole, pleased 
with their experience in charter schools, where the labor strife so typical of 
government education is notably absent. As UC Berkeley law Professor John 
Coons, co-author of PRI's Making School Choice Work for All Families , 51 recent- 
ly noted, teachers cannot be true professionals if their clients are captive. For 
true professionalism, Coons says, "they must be free ." 52 

Charter schools offer that freedom of choice, enhancing teacher profes- 
sionalism in the process. It remains for critics to produce a study showing 
widespread dissatisfaction with charter schools on the part of parents, 
teachers, and principals. 

Charter schools have achieved this level of parent and teacher satisfac- 
tion, it should be noted, with fewer resources than conventional schools. 

They have also achieved success in the face of direct opposition and "false 
friends" in the education establishment. Other factors not directly evident 
in this study must be kept in mind. 

While they remain public schools, charter schools stand apart from 
their counterparts in one key area. Failing public schools draw increased 
funding, whether or not that spending translates into improvement. By 
sharp contrast, if charter schools do not perform well, they will be shut 
down. That measure of accountability surely plays a large role in cultivat- 
ing the performance that pleases so many parents. Charter schools are also 
different from other schools in a more fundamental way. 
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In the conventional government system of education, bureaucrats and 
administrators dictate the schools that students will attend. By contrast, no 
one at any level is forced to be part of a charter school. Indeed, to partici- 
pate in a charter school requires a choice on the part of parents, students, 
and staff alike. These groups are content with their choices and willing to 
live with their consequences. Therein lies a strategic lesson for the future 
of education in California and across the nation. 

America's system of government education has often been compared 
to Soviet agriculture, a perpetual failure on a grand scale. Faced with that 
failure, the Soviet authorities allowed citizens to cultivate small private 
plots. These plots flourished and wound up feeding a sizable portion of 
the populace. Charter schools are the American educational equivalent of 
those private plots. 

Within the limitations of their enabling legislation, and in the face of 
reactionary opposition, charter schools prove that choice, increased free- 
dom, and autonomy are the pathway to increased achievement and the 
only truly progressive policy. Charter schools confirm that the answer to 
problems posed by a monopoly is not to increase the power of the monop- 
oly but to take it away. That may be accomplished by extending the princi- 
ple of choice, the backbone of American democracy and the flywheel of 
American prosperity, to education. 

Those policymakers who seek increased achievement, and who claim 
to have the best interests of students at heart, may follow the logic of this 
movement by increasing freedom and choice, and by refusing to turn back 
the clock to the days of regulation and regimentation. Increasing the num- 
ber of charter schools is surely part of the answer, but only part. 

Charter schools have shown staying power despite being part of a sys- 
tem often hostile to their very existence. The evidence from cities such as 
Milwaukee, where school-choice programs exist, is that charter schools 
would thrive even more in a free system where all parents enjoyed the 
ability to choose, as a matter of right, the education their children receive. 

When that system arrives, and many reformers and civil-rights advo- 
cates are confident that the arrival will be sooner rather than later, charter 
schools can take part of the credit. In the meantime, as this survey shows, 
charter schools are doing a far better job at satisfying their primary con- 
stituents than an education establishment that enjoys monopoly power, 
captive clients, and guaranteed funding. 
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APPEMDIX A: 

Survey off California Charter School 
Parents,, Teachers, and Principals, 1997-98 



From 1997 through 1998, the Pacific Research Institute for Public Policy 
(PRI) conducted three surveys to assess the attitudes of charter school par- 
ents, teachers, and principals towards the current status of charter schools 
and related issues. The total sample included all of the 100 charter schools 
in California that had been open the previous year. These schools enrolled 
41,531 students. 

The Pacific Research Institute began its survey by contacting each of 
the 100 schools to determine whether the school used a traditional class- 
room, independent, or home study program and whether the school was a 
start-up or converted existing public school. PRI also collected information 
on whether the school was using a district building and whether the 
school employees were represented by the district's employee unions. 
Based on the information received from contacting all the schools and on 
the school's geographic location, PRI produced a sample of teachers and 
parents (15,000) that completely matched the total sample. (See Tables 1-5 
below.) 

Surveys were then sent to all 100 school directors and a sample of 1,000 
teachers and 15,000 parents (approximately 40 percent of the total sample). 
Four thousand of the parent surveys were translated into Spanish. 

liable I : Six State Regions 



Northern counties 


Quota based on total sample 
16% 


PRI’s sample 
17% 


Bay Area counties 


5% 


9% 


Valley counties 


24% 


21% 


Coastal counties 


3% 


2% 


Los Angeles county 


23% 


21% 


Southern counties 


29% 


30% 



Table 2 % Traditional Classroom Versus Alternative 
(Independent, Home, and Distance Learning) 

Quota based on total sample PRI’s sample 

Classroom 76% 76% 

Alternative 24% 24% 



T«tiMe 3: Converted, Existing Public School 
Versus Start-up 




Conversion 

Start-up 



Quota based on total sample 
53% 

47% 
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PRI’s sample 
55% 

45% 
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Table 4: Number of Families Surveyed 
(Based on Student Enrollment) 



Six Regions 


% of students 


# of students 


# of surveys 


Northern counties 


16% 


6,484 


2,400 


Bay Area counties 


5% 


1,888 


750 


Valley counties 


24% 


9,965 


3,600 


Coastal counties 


3% 


1,397 


450 


Los Angeles county 


23% 


9,707 


3,300 


Southern counties 


29% 


12,090 


4,500 


TOTAL 




41,531 


15,000 



Table 5: Charter Schools Surveyed 
(Listed by Region) 



REGION/COUNTY 


School 


Enrollment 


Northern Counties 




Placer 


Placer High Charter School 


1,650 


El Dorado 


Louisiana Schnell Elementary 


515 


Butte 


Hearthstone School 


384 


Sonoma 


Sonoma Valley Charter 


225 


Nevada 


Yuba River Charter School 


192 


Placer 


Sheridan Elementary School 


170 


Butte 


Paradise Charter Middle School 


100 


Butte 


Four Winds Education Program 


94 


Napa 


River School Charter 


65 


Butte 


Children’s Community Charter School 


60 


Sonoma 


Piner Olivet Charter School 


58 


Sonoma 


Santa Rosa Charter School 


43 


Mendocino 


Eel River School 


35 


Sonoma 


County Charter School 


18 


Placer 


Horizon Instructional Systems 


1,300 


El Dorado 


Charter Community School 


750 


El Dorado 


Rite of Passage School 


300 


Nevada 


Ready Springs Charter School 


252 


Nevada 


Grass Valley Charter School 


68 


Yuba 


Yuba County Career Preparatory Charter 


57 


Nevada 


Nevada City Home Study Charter 


40 


Shasta 


Chrysalis Charter School 


40 


Nevada 


Twin Ridges Home Study Charter 


30 


Butte 


Home Tech 


28 


Nevada 


Union Hill Charter School 


10 




Subtotal Northern Counties 


6,484 


Bay Area Counties 




San Mateo 


Garfield Charter School 


650 


San Francisco 


International Studies Academy 


540 


Alameda 


Oakland Charter School 


182 


Marin 


Novato Charter School 


138 


San Mateo 


San Carlos Charter Learning Center 


135 


Alameda 


East Bay Conservation Corps 


120 


San Francisco 


Creative Arts Charter School 


48 


Alameda 


American Indian Charter School 


40 


Marin 


Sobriety High School 


35 




Subtotal Bay Area Counties 


1,888 
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Table 5: Charter Schools Surveyed 
(Listed by Region) Continued 



REGION/COUNTY 


School 


Enrollment 


Valley Counties 


Sacramento 


Folsom Middle School 


950 


Sacramento 


Bowling Green Elementary 


750 


Tulare 


Richgrove Elementary School 


725 


Merced 


John C. Fremont Charter School 


640 


Fresno 


Lincoln Elementary 


616 


Sacramento 


Deterding Elementary School 


608 


Kings 


Pioneer Middle 


499 


Fresno 


Roosevelt Elementary 


440 


Fresno 


Washington Elementary 


433 


Kings 


Pioneer Primary 


405 


Fresno 


Rater Johnson Junior High 


390 


Sacramento 


Westside Charter School 


121 


Fresno 


West Park Charter Academy 


118 


Sacramento 


Natomas 


105 


Tulare 


Charter Oak School 


40 


Kern 


Kern Workforce 2000 Academy Charter 


785 


Solano 


Buckingham Charter School 


725 


Stanislaus 


Hickman Home Study Charter 


650 


Kern 


Community Learning Center 


570 


Stanislaus 


Hart-Ransom Home Based Academic 


180 


Madera 


Mountain Home School 


87 


Stanislaus 


Oakdale Charter School 


50 


Kings 


Mid Valley Alternative Charter School 


18 


Stanislaus 


Keys to Learning Charter School 


60 




Subtotal Valley Counties 


9,965 


Coastal Counties 


Santa Barbara 


Peabody Charter School 


727 


Santa Cruz . 


Linscott Charter School 


190 


Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara Charter School 


146 


San Luis Obispo 


Bellvue-Santa Fe Charter School 


109 


Santa Cruz 


Charter School No. 25 


175 


Santa Cruz 


Delta School 


50 




Subtotal Coastal Counties 


1,397 


Los Angeles County 




Los Angeles 


Palisades Charter School 


2,430 


Los Angeles 


Fenton Avenue Charter School 


1,200 


Los Angeles 


Paul Revere School 


1,800 


Los Angeles 


Vaughn Next Century Learning Center 


1,150 


Los Angeles 


Westwood Charter School 


700 


Los Angeles 


Palisades Elementary Charter 


466 


Los Angeles 


Open Charter School 


384 


Los Angeles 


Kenter Canyon 


340 


Los Angeles 


Topanga Elementary 


330 


Los Angeles 


Canyon Elementary Charter School 


301 


Los Angeles 


Marquez Charter School 


301 


Los Angeles 


Constellation Community Charter Middle 


130 


Los Angeles 


Temescal Canyoun High School 


93 


Los Angeles 


Accelerated Charter School 


82 




Subtotal Los Angeles County 


9,707 
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Table 5: Charter Schools Surveyed 
(Listed by Region) Continued 

REGION/COUNTY School Enrollment 



Southern Counties 




San Diego 


O’Farrell Community School 


1,350 


San Diego 


Memorial Academy for Internat’l Baccalaureate 


1,252 


Orange 


Santiago Middle School 


950 


San Diego 


Discovery 


770 


San Diego 


Mueller Elementary School 


733 


Riverside 


Washington Charter School 


728 


San Diego 


Guajome Park Academy 


700 


San Bernardino 


Yucca Mesa Charter School 


645 


San Diego 


Clear View Elementary Charter School 


600 


San Diego 


Harriet Tubman Village School 


240 


San Diego 


Vivian Banks Charter School 


143 


San Diego 


School of Success Kindergarten Academy 


110 


Riverside 


Temecula Learning Center 


79 


San Diego 


Charter School of San Diego 


940 


San Bernardino 


Excelsior Education Center 


613 


San Diego 


Darnall E-Campus 


550 


San Bernardino 


Cato School of Reason 


546 


San Bernardino 


Options for Youth 


512 


Riverside 


Choice 2000 On-Line School 


160 


San Diego 


Escondido Charter High School 


300 


San Bernardino 


Excelsior Academy Alternative Education 


110 


Riverside 


Moreno Valley Community Learning Center 


59 




Subtotal Southern Counties 


12,090 




TOTAL ALL COUNTIES 


41,531 
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Appendix B: 

Charter School Principal/Director Survey 



The following questions are designed to give us an idea of the types of 
charter schools throughout California. Your responses will be confidential 
and used solely for our analysis. Your completion of this survey is vital to 
our research. Please feel free to write in any additional information that 
will help us better understand the composition of your school. 

School: 

Name of individual completing survey: 

1. Which of the following best describes your current certification status? 

A. certified in California B. certified in other states, but not California 
C. working on California certification D. not certified, not working on it 

2. What is your educational background? 

A. Bachelor's Degree B. Master’s Degree C. Ph.D. D. other: 

3. What was your previous employment? 

A. principal of a public school B. principal of a private school 

C. business D. other: 

4. Will you return to the same charter school next year? 

A. yes B. no 

5. What grade levels does your school serve? 

A. pre-Kto6 B. 6 to 8 C. 9-12 D. other: 

6. How many students attend your school? 

A. 0-50 B. 50-100 C. 100-150 D. 150-500 
E. 500-750 F. 750-1000 G. More than 1000 

7. Do you have a waiting list for students or teachers? 

A. No B. Yes, for teachers C. Yes, for students D. Yes, for both 

8. How many days a year is your school in session? 

A. 182 days B. year-round C. other: 

9. How do you deliver your instructional curriculum? 

A. traditional classroom B. independent study C. home-based instruction 

D. distance learning/internet E. other: 

10. When do you deliver instructional curriculum? (Circle all that apply.) 

A. traditional B. morning C. afternoon D. evening 

11. Does your school have multiple campuses? 

A. yes B. no 

12. What kind of building does your school occupy? 

A. public school B. private/parochial school C. office building 
D. retail space E. virtual F. none 
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13. How many classrooms do you have? 

A. 0-5 B. 5-15 C. 15-25 D. more than 25 

14. Is there a formal parent organization at your school? 

A. yes B. no 

15. Do you have contracts with your students’ parents? 

A. yes B. no 

16. How many members of your board are: 

A. parents of students: B. faculty members: _ C. business representatives: 

D. community representatives: E. other: 

17. Who determines the discipline policy in your school? 

A. director B. teachers C. director/teacher committee 

D. parent/teacher committee E. student/parent/teacher committee F: other: 

18. Who determines the grading policy in your school? 

A. director B. teachers C. director/teacher committee 

D. parent/teacher committee E. student/parent/teacher committee F. other: 

19. Who determines the attendance policy in your school? 

A. director B. teachers C. director/teacher committee 

D. parent/teacher committee E. student/parent/teacher committee F. other: 

20. Who selects the textbooks for the school? 

A. director B. teachers C. director/teacher committee 

D. parent/teacher committee E. student/parent/teacher committee F. other: 

21. How many teachers provide instruction at your school? 

A. 0-5 B. 5-15 C. 15-25 D. more than 25 

22. Do you have full- or part-time classroom aides? 

A. yes, full-time B. yes, part-time C. No 

23. Are your teachers covered by the district’s collective bargaining agreement(s)? 

A. yes B. no 

24. Who negotiates employment contracts with the teachers? 

A. school director B. board/council C. business manager D. other: 

25. What is the normal evaluation process for teachers in your school? 

A. review cycle B. semester C. annual review D. other: 

26. Who conducts the teacher evaluations? 

A. director B. director and teacher C. parents and students 
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Appendix C: 

Charter School Parent Survey* 

The following questions are designed to determine who is attending 
charter schools in California, why parents choose charter schools, and if 
the charter school programs are satisfying student needs. Your answers are 
confidential and will be used solely for our analysis. Your completion of 
this survey is vital to our research. Please feel free to write any additional 
information that will be helpful to our analysis. 

1 . How did you learn about the charter school? 

A. friends B. newspaper C. TV/radio D. community E. Other: 

2. How many children do you currently have enrolled in the charter school? 

A. one B. two C. three or more 

3. What type of school did your child attend last year? 

A. public B. parochial C. private D. home study E. did not attend school 
F. charter 

4. What is the primary reason you decided to enroll your child in the charter school? 

A. location B. discipline C. class size D. teacher/staff attitudes 
E. curriculum F. other 

5. What is the primary reason your child left his/her previous school? 

A. location B. discipline C. class size D. teacher/staff attitudes 
E. curriculum F. other 

6. How satisfied were you with your child’s previous school? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat satisfied C. somewhat dissatisfied 
D. very dissatisfied 

7. How was your child academically performing at his/her previous school? 

A. below grade level B. at grade level C. above grade level D. was not in school 

8. How is your child academically performing at the charter school? 

A. below grade level B. at grade level C. above grade level 

9. How often do you volunteer at the charter school? 

A. daily B. weekly C. monthly D. annually E. never F. other: 

10. How satisfied are you with your child’s current charter school? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat satisfied C. somewhat dissatisfied 
D. very dissatisfied 

11. How likely are you to send your child to this charter school next year? 

A. very likely B. somewhat likely C. somewhat unlikely D. very unlikely 



* Note: 4000 of the surveys were translated into Spanish and sent to the schools, based on 
their report of how many Spanish-speaking families had enrolled students in the school. 
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12. If you could grade the performance of your child’s charter school, what grade would 
you give it? 

A. an “A” for excellent B. a “B” for good C. a “C” for fair D. a “D” for not very good 
E. a “F” for failing 

13. What is your education background? 

A. less than high school B. high school/GED C. vocational/technical school 

D. four year college E. graduate degree 

14. What is your approximately total annual household income? 

A. below $5,000 B. $5,000-$20,000 C. $20,000-$35,000 D. $35,000-$50,000 

E. $50 ,000-$7 5 , 000 F. above $75,000 

15. What is your current marital status? 

A. never married B. separated C. divorced D. married E. other: 

16. What is the ethnicity of your child/children attending the charter school? 

A. American Indian B. Asian/Pacific Islander C. Hispanic 
D. African American E. White/Caucasian 
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Appendix D: 

Charter School Teacher Survey 

The following questions are designed to help determine the condition 
of California's charter schools. We are collecting information concerning 
the teachers, student body, and administration of the charter schools 
throughout California. Your responses will be confidential and used solely 
for our analysis. Your completion of this survey is vital to our research. 

Please feel free to write in any additional information. 

1 . Which of the following describes your current certification status? 

A. certified to teach in California B. certified in other states, but not California 

C. working on California certification D. not certified in California, not working on it 

2. What is your education background? 

A. bachelor’s level degree B. master’s level degree C. Ph.D. D. other: 

3. What is your most recent teaching experience before working at your current charter 
school? 

A. public school B. private school C. home-study D. first-year teacher 
E. other: 

4. What is your most recent experience outside of teaching? 

A. owned/operated a business B. general private sector C. general public sector 

D. general non-profit E. did not work F. other: 

5. What is the primary reason you decided to teach at this particular school? 

A. curriculum B. mission/philosophy C. staff D. employment opportunity 

E. unhappy at previous school F. other: 

6. How satisfied are you with the school’s educational philosophy? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat satisfied C. somewhat dissatisfied 
D. very dissatisfied 

7. What grade levels do you currently teach? 

A.K-2 B. 3-5 C. 6-8 D. 9-12 

8. Do you have multiple grade level/age groups in your classroom? 

A. yes B. no 

9. How many students are you responsible for providing instruction to in your classroom, 
per class? 

A. 0-10 B. 10-20 C. 20-30 D. 30-40 E. over 40 

10. Do you have an aide in the classroom? 

A. yes, full-time B. yes, part-time C. no 

11. Are most of your students academically performing (circle one): 

A. above grade level B. at grade level C. below grade level 



0 
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12. Do you personally teach students who (circle all that apply): 

A. are limited-English-proficient (LEP) 

B. are enrolled in a formal special education plan 

C. do not have an individual education plan (IEP) but would have one in a public school 

D. have serious learning impediments 

E. are eligible for free/reduced lunch 

13. Compared to your last teaching experience, how does student attitude toward learning 
compare? 

A. better B. about the same C. worse D. no previous experience 

14. Compared to your last teaching experience, how does student attendance compare? 

A. better B. about the same C. worse D. no previous experience 

15. Do you have contracts with your students? 

A. yes B. no 

16. Compared to your last teaching experience, how involved are parents with the stu- 
dents in your classroom? 

A. very involved B. somewhat involved C. not very involved D. not involved at all 

17. How many parents volunteer in your classroom on a weekly basis? 

A. all B. about 75% C. about 50% D. less than half E. very few F. none 

18. How many hours do parent volunteers have in your classroom per week? 

A. 1-3 B. 4-6 C. 7-10 D. more than 10 E. none 

19. How satisfied are you with your school’s relationship with the local 
school district? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat satisfied C. not very satisfied D. very dissatisfied 

20. How would you describe your relationship with the teacher union? 

A. very good B. good C. fair D. poor E. very poor 

21. How satisfied are you with your relationship to the school’s governing board? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat dissatisfied C. not very satisfied 
D. very dissatisfied 

22. How satisfied are you with your relationship to the school’s governing board? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat dissatisfied C. not very satisfied 

D. very dissatisfied 

23. How satisfied are you with the school’s staff development program? 

A. very satisfied B. somewhat satisfied C. not very satisfied D. very dissatisfied 

24. Are you allotted enough time during the school week for staff development? 

A. yes B. no 

25. What is the duration of your employment contract? 

A. more than one year B. one year C. 9 months D. less than 9 months 

E. no contract 

26. How complicated is your current contract negotiation process compared with your last 
teaching experience? 

A. more complicated B. about the same C. less complicated 
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for Legislative and Policy Reform 
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